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FOREWORD 


The  writer  makes  no  pretensions,  in  this 
small  book,  to  offering  a contribution  of  any 
value  to  the  study  of  economics  or  a presentation 
of  theories  in  regard  to  financial  problems;  the 
book  is  offered  purely  as  a brief  outline  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  money  and  the  rise 
of  the  American  Dollar  to  the  position  of  a recog- 
nized international  monetary  standard.  The 
book  is  mainly  a reprint  of  material  prepared  for 
a short  address  on  the  subject  and  is  printed  in 
the  present  form  to  satisfy  the  requests  that  have 
come  to  the  writer  for  copies  of  this  address. 
There  is  probably  no  subject  of  more  intense  and 
universal  interest  than  “money,”  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  these  few  pages  may  be  found  some 
information  that  will  add  to  the  reader’s 
knowledge  of  this  important  topic. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
DOLLAR 

A Story  of  the  Development  of  Money 


IN  the  beginning  there  was  no  money,  but  the 
divinely-given  right  of  possession  soon  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  relative  values  of  personal 
property,  which  eventually  gave  rise  to  the  adop- 
tion of  standards  to  express  those  values,  and  to 
the  struggle  of  man  for  wealth.  This  desire  for 
riches  has  been  the  mainspring  of  man’s  activi- 
ties, good  and  bad,  since  the  dawn  of  history  and 
many  and  devious  have  been  the  methods  by 
which  he  has  struggled  to  get  them.  In  the  early 
biblical  times  the  patriarchs  were  shepherds  and 
wealth  came  to  them  through  the  natural  increase 
of  the  flocks  and  herds  which  they  tended.  Later, 
with  the  advent  of  coined  money  came  the 
money-changers  and  the  money-lenders  who  grew 
rich  on  usury  and  fraud.  Those  astute  traders 
of  antiquity,  the  Phoenicians,  acquired  wealth 
by  barter  and  commerce  and  the  sails  of  their 
trading  ships  whitened  the  surface  of  every  sea 
then  known  to  man.  The  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
were  less  adventurous  and,  in  the  main,  gained 
money  through  the  practice  of  agriculture  and 
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the  arts.  They  were  superstitious,  and  before 
embarking  on  an  enterprise  consulted  oracles 
and  fortune-tellers.  The  rulers  of  the  Eoman 
Empire  piled  up  great  wealth  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  barbarous  nations  and  the  levying  of 
tribute.  The  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages  secured 
their  ill-gotten  gains  by  the  plunder  of  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  round  about  them.  The  early 
adventurers  of  Spain  made  their  country  the 
wealthiest  in  the  world  through  the  discovery  of 
new  lands  and  continents,  and  the  murder  and 
pillage  of  the  helpless,  peace-loving  natives.  The 
galleons  of  Spain,  loaded  with  blood-stained  gold, 
floated  on  every  ocean,  and  even  in  our  day 
hardly  a year  passes  that  some  enterprising 
visionary  does  not  promote  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  search  of  those 
old  hoards,  lost  through  shipwreck  and  battles 
with  pirates,  or  to  dig  up  the  eastern  shores  of 
America  for  Captain  Kidd’s  “lost  treasure.” 
The  adventurous  explorers  of  our  modern  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations  have  far  surpassed  Spain 
in  discovery  and  in  the  absorption  of  new  lands, 
but  for  the  blood-thirsty  and  piratical  methods 
of  the  early  Spaniards  they  have  substituted 
colonization,  education  and  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  and  have  thus  made  these 
nations  the  richest  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Of  what  does  this  wealth  consist?  It  consists 
of  property  and  the  products  of  service — of  gold 
and  sib’^er,  lands,  buildings,  mines,  forests,  fields 
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of  grain,  herds  of  cattle,  automobiles,  railways — 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  equivalent  value  of  legal 
tender  money,  in  American  Dollars,  English 
Pounds,  French  Francs,  Japanese  Yen.  But  the 
Dollar,  the  Pound,  the  Franc  and  the  Yen  have 
not  always  existed  as  the  equivalents  and  expres- 
sions of  property  values ; they  are  but  the  names 
of  some  of  the  modern  monetary  standards  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  gold  and  silver,  the 
dollar  and  the  pound,  or  other  forms  and  names 
of  money  in  use  today  represent  the  civilization 
of  today;  the  civilizations  of  the  past  were  just 
as  faithfully  portrayed  by  their  monetary  stand- 
ards of  flocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  cattle,  beaver 
skins  or  wampum,  shells  or  slaves  or  wives. 
Money  has  been  termed  “the  marvelous  instru- 
ment to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  wealth 
and  civilization,”  and  the  kind  of  money  in  use 
in  any  country  and  at  any  time  has  always  been 
an  unfailing  indication  of  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion attained  by  that  country  and  at  that  time. 
“Just  as  the  development  of  a language  is  essen- 
tial to  the  intellectual  growth  of  a people,  so  is 
a medium  of  exchange  to  civilization” — and  no 
true  history  of  any  country  or  of  any  era  could 
be  written  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
history  of  the  money  of  that  country  or  period. 
Without  money  the  arts  that  are  so  beneficial  and 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  man 
could  not  develop ; the  interchange  of  goods,  of 
service  and  of  ideas,  and  the  many  advantages 
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that  result  therefrom  could  not  be  maintained; 
in  fact,  the  civilization  of  our  day  with  its  large 
cities  and  towns,  its  extensive  farms,  its  com- 
merce and  its  industrial  establishments,  its  news- 
papers, and  its  highly  developed  moral,  physical 
and  intellectual  life,  could  not  exist  at  all. 

When  I was  a small  boy  living  in  a country 
town,  I gave  a “show”  with  another  boy  and 
charged  ten  pins  admission — ^the  pin  was  our 
monetary  standard.  My  share  of  the  “gate” 
was  seventy-five  pins,  and  with  this  I bought  a 
jackknife  from  another  boy.  We  possessed  little 
of  the  ‘ ‘ coin  of  the  realm  ’ ’ and  w'hen  we  did  get 
it,  it  was  usually  exchanged  for  chocolate  drops 
in  a market  where  our  pin  standard  had  little 
value;  in  our  world,  pins,  jackknives,  marbles 
and  fishhooks  possessed  a definite  barter  value 
and  formed  the  common  media  of  exchange.  The 
boy,  living  in  his  own  world  of  primitive  life,  is 
a trader  and  represents  an  early  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. Likewise  man,  in  the  primitive  hunting 
and  fishing  stages  of  civilization,  was  a trader. 
Weapons  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  together  with 
skins  and  furs,  were  the  most  important  forms 
of  property.  Hence  it  was*but  natural  that  the 
more  useful,  staple  and  portable  of  these  articles 
should  be  first  used  as  a medium  of  exchange, 
as  they  are  so  used  today  in  countries  far  re- 
moved from  the  advantages  and  facilities  of 
civilized  life.  When  our  forefathers  traded  with 
the  Indians  of  the  West  the  Beaver  Skin,  or 
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“Beaver,”  was  the  unit  of  value,  and  brass 
tokens,  expressing  values  of  One,  One-half,  One- 
quarter  and  One-eighth  “New  Beaver  Skin” 
were  issued  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for  use 
in  trading  with  the  Indians  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest.  These  tokens  were  redeemable  in 
banking  centers  on  an  approximate  basis  of  Eng- 
lish Pounds,. Shillings  and  Pence;  thus,  1 Beaver 
Skin  equalled  1 Brass  Kettle  or  2 Shillings;  6 
Beaver  Skins  equalled  1 Gallon  Brandy  or  12 
Shillings. 

Wampum  was  the  currency  of  the  more 
civilized  tribes  of  Indians  of  New  England  and 
Long  Island.  It  consisted  of  white  beads  made 
from  the  ends  of  a periwinkle  shell  or  black 
beads  made  from  the  clam  shell,  arranged  in 
strings  or  belts  and  worn  as  ornaments,  thus 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
primitive  desire  for  adornment  and  of  displaying 
the  wealth  of  the  wearer.  Wampum  became  the 
official  money  of  New  England  and  of  New 
Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  and  the  accounts 
of  the  New  Netherlands  in  the  Seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  kept  in  Wampum  and  Beaver  Skins. 
But  between  1650  and  1700  the  “smart  Alecks” 
among  the  whites  of  that  day  began  to  debase  it 
by  leaving  the  beads  unpolished  or  unpierced  or 
by  making  them  of  bone,  horn,  glass,  and  even 
of  wood.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  same  cur- 
rency problems  of  today  existed  at  that  time, 
just  as  they  have  existed  since  money  was 
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invented,  and  the  colonists  legislated  much  to 
fix  prices  and  to  save  the  Wampum  from  declin- 
ing in  value,  but  the  imitations  were  produced 
too  cheaply  and  the  market  was  flooded  with  this 
spurious  money.  The  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand  operated  against  it  and  Wampum  had 


Wampum  was  the  currencj  of  the  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  up  to  about  1650.  The  accounts  of 
the  New  Netherlands  were  kept  in  Wampum  and  Beaver 
Skins.  Wampum  consisted  principally  of  white  beads 
made  from  the  periwinkle  shell,  but  late  in  the  Seven- 
teenth century  quantities  of  cheap  imitations  were  made 
of  other'  materials  and  the  value  of  the  genuine  Wampum 
declined  rapidly.  Its  use  was  discontinued  about  1700. 

to  go.  The  use  of  shells,  similar  to  Wampum,  and 
strung  on  cords,  has  been  common  on  many 
tropical  coasts,  their  wide  use  being  due  prob- 
ably to  the  strong  passion  common  to  all  primi- 
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tive  men,  for  personal  adornment.  This  gave 
the  shells  a permanent  value.  Besides,  they 
were  durable,  comparatively  light,  and  their 
great  variety  offered  a convenient  form  of  small 
change.  Besides  the  extensive  use  of  shells,  such 
articles  as  whales’  teeth,  arrowheads,  beads, 
tusks  of  ivory,  and  engraved  stones  were  some 
of  the  other  money  materials  of  this  early  stage 
of  civilization. 

When  man  passed  into  the  pastoral  stage  and 
tamed  the  domestic  animals,  the  sheep  and  the 
cow  became  the  most  useful  and  very  naturally, 
with  their  skins  (and  sometimes  with  their  milk) 
formed  the  current  unit  of  value  and  the  basis 
of  a man’s  wealth.  We  are  told  in  the  Bible  that 
Abraham  was  “very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver  and 
in  gold  ” ( Gen.  xiii,  2 ) . Cattle  became  the  stand- 
ard of  values  in  ancient  Rome  where  the  first 
coined  money,  consisting  of  pieces  of  bronze,  had 
impressed  on  it  the  device  of  a pectis,  or  cattle. 
It  was  called  pecimui,  and  from  this  we  have  our 
word  “pecuniary’’;  also  our  words,  fee,  capital, 
etc.,  are  derived  from  the  use  of  cattle  as  money, 
and  similar  words  in  other  languages  testify  to 
this  once  general  monetary  use  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  in  fact,  a very  great  number  of  our  mod- 
em financial  terms  had  their  origin  in  the  Roman 
coinage.  It  was  in  this  stage  of  civilization,  also, 
that  many^  the  barbarous  conquerors  of  the 
day  stopped  their  vicious  habit  of  slaughtering 
war  captives,  because  it  was  discovered  that  they 
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were  valuable  as  shepherds  and  carriers  of  water 
and  wood  and  to  perform  other  laborious  tasks. 
They  became  slaves,  and  these  slaves  often  fig- 
ured in  exchange  and  as  a basis  of  values  and 
wealth. 

Later  came  the  agricultural  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, a condition  that  still  exists  in  some  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  As  man  owned  and  tilled 
land  and  had  fixed  habitations  and  was  possessed 
of  a far  greater  variety  of  property  than  when 
he  was  a nomad,  he  also  had  a greater  variety 
of  wants.  He  continued  to  use  cattle,  slaves  and 
furs  as  money,  but  he  added  staple  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  in  the  early  days  began  to  use  the 
various  metals,  which  were  usually  estimated  in 
terms  of  cattle  and  were  roughly  measured  or 
weighed.  The  earliest  money  transaction  of 
which  we  have  any  written  record  is  that  in  Gen. 
xxiii,  16,  in  which  it  is  related  that  Abraham 
weighed  to  Ephron  “four  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant,”  in 
payment  for  the  field  of  Macpelah.  This  pay- 
ment consisted  without  doubt  of  mere  pieces  of 
silver,  without  any  impress  or  mark,  which 
passed  by  weight  only,  as  the  term  “shekel” 
(which  eventually  became  the  name  of  a Je\vish 
coin)  comes  from  shakal,  meaning  “to  weigh.” 
Later,  in  the  book  of  Job,  the  original  word 
translated  as  “a  piece  of  money”  is  not  shekel, 
but  kesitah,  meaning  a lamb.  It  is  probable  that 
this  term  refers  to  the  weight  by  which  the  silver 
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was  weighed,  this  being  in  the  form  of  a lamb, 
and  probably  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
as  in  an  ancient  Egj^ptian  painting  is  shown  two 
officers  of  the  state  in  the  act  of  weighing  pieces 
of  silver  in  the  form  of  ring-money,  with  weights 


Weighing  “Pieces  of  Silver” 

An  Egyptian  tomb  painting  showing  officials  weighing 
ring  money  with  weights  in  the  form  of  a lamb  (Tcesitah). 
The  amounts  were  recorded  on  the  tablet  and  the  pieces 
of  silver  packed  in  bags  containing  specified  weights. 

representing  a lamb,  and  noting  dotvn  the 
amount  in  a tablet.  This  painting  also  shows  a 
weight  in  the  form  of  half  a lamb,  which  evi- 
dently represented  one-half  the  full  weight — 
such  weights  have  been  discovered  among  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt  and  give  evidence  of  the 
monetary  methods  in  use  at  that  time. 

Agricultural  products  such  as  wheat,  barley 
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and  oats  are  now,  as  they  have  been  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  a common  medium  of  exchange  in 
the  more  undeveloped  countries,  and  even  in  our 
own  country  they  are  still  used  through  the 
device  of  negotiable  warehouse  receipts.  It  is 
not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  “tithe,”  or  per- 
sonal assessment,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
payable  in  these  actual  products  of  the  soil. 
One-tenth  of  the  crop  was  brought  in  by  each 
family  and  delivered  to  the  church  as  that  fam- 
ily’s contribution  towards  the  support  of  the 
church — and  every  one  had  to  contribute.  Maize, 
or  Indian  com,  once  formed  the  currency  of 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  some  of  the  early 
colonies.  Tobacco  formed  the  principal  money 
of  Virginia  and  was  legal  tender  in  Maryland 
in  1732,  The  price  of  wives  varied  from  100  to 
150  pounds  of  tobacco,  according  to  their  domes- 
tic abilities.  Likewise,  sugar,  rum,  ginger,  and 
many  other  natural  products  have  been  used  as 
money  at  various  times.  One  of  the  remarkable 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  new  world  is  that,  not- 
withstanding the  proverbial  abundance  of  the 
precious*  metals  in  Peru  and  Mexico  at  the  time 
of  their  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  the  natives 
did  not  make  use  of  these  metals  for  currency. 
In  Mexico,  from  the  time  of  the  Aztec  civiliza- 
tion down  to  the  race  which  succeeded  them,  the 
circulating  medium  consisted  of  cocoa  seed  only. 
The  Peravians  used  for  the  same  purpose  the  pod 
of  the  ocTiu,  or  capsicum.  On  the  settlement  of 
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the  Spaniards  in  these  countries  they  established 
a currency  of  gold  and  silver  which  was  called 
plata  macquina,  or  cut  money,  consisting  of 
strips  of  gold  and  silver  of  about  an  ounce  in 
weight  and  stamped  with  a cross. 

Before  the  introduction  of  coined  money  into 
ancient  Greece,  they  had  a currency  of  “spits," 
of  which  six  made  a handful,  or  d/rachme.  This 
was  the  first  money  of  which  we  have  any  record 
that  was  circulated  by  count  instead  of  by 
weight.  The  pieces  were  in  reality  spikes  or  nails 
of  brass  or  iron ; six  of  them  was  as  many  as  the 
hand  could  conveniently  grasp,  and  from  this 
money  were  derived  the  words  oholus  and 
drachma,  signifying  “spike"  and  “handful," 
which  continued  long  after  the  production  of 
actual  coins  as  the  names  of  two  well-known 
pieces  of  Greek  money,  six  of  the  former  being 
worth  one  of  the  latter. 

Numa  Pompilius,  an  ante-historical  king  of 
Rome  of  about  700  B.  C.,  used  wood  and  leather 
as  money,  and  later,  under  the  Caesars,  land  was 
made  the  legal  standard  of  values.  In  Britain, 
as  late  as  the  Norman  conquest,  two  kinds  of 
money  were  in  use,  known  as  “living  money," 
consisting  of  slaves  and  cattle,  which  were 
usually  transferred  with  the  soil;  and  “dead 
money,"  consisting  of  pieces  of  metal.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  Eighteenth  century,  had  an  “ideal 
money,"  a sign  of  value,  or  a “money  of 
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account”  without  material  money,  the  unit  being 
the  macoute,  or  piece  of  fabric,  which  was  sub- 
divided into  tenths,  called  “pieces.”  When  the 
South  Sea  islands  were  first  visited  by  Euro- 
peans the  natives  exchanged  their  products  for 
beads  or  anything  gaudy  that  was  offered  them ; 
but  when  they  discovered  the  usefulness  of  iron 
utensils  they  freely  exchanged  anything  they 
had  for  axes,  hammers,  nails,  etc.,  and  the  ax 
became  a standard  of  payment,  the  values  of  all 
other  articles  being  stated  at  so  many  axes. 
Cowry  shells  have  long  been,  and  still  are,  used 
in  parts  of  India,  the  Indian  islands  and  Africa, 
in  the  place  of  small  change  and  have  a definite 
currency  value.  In  India,  also,  cakes  of  tea,  and 
in  China,  pieces  of  silk,  have  freely  passed  as 
money.  At  the  great  fair  held  annually  at  Nijni 
Novgorod  in  Russia,  the  price  of  tea  had  always 
to  be  made  known  before  the  prices  of  other  com- 
modities were  fixed,  and  thus  tea  became  the 
standard  of  exchange  value.  Of  the  aboriginal 
money  used  by  the  American  Indians  in  the  form 
of  arrowheads,  ornaments  and  utensils,  speci- 
mens have  been  obtained  from  the  mounds  in  and 
adjoining  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  composed 
of  lignite,  coal,  bone,  shell,  terra  cotta,  mica, 
pearl,  camelian,  chalcedony,  agate,  jasper, 
native  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  Cocoa- 
nuts  formed  a common  medium  of  exchange  in 
parts  of  the  American  continent  when  the  first 
Europeans  visited  it,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
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the  Seventeenth  century  com,  beans,  and  cod- 
fish were  used  as  legal  tender  among  the  colonists 
of  Massachusetts,  where  musket  balls  passed  as 
small  change  at  a farthing  apiece.  In  the  British 
West  Indies  pins,  a pinch  of  snuff,  slices  of  bread, 
a dram  of  whiskey,  and  in  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, soap,  chocolate,  and  eggs  have  all  been  used 
as  money.  In  England,  only  a few  centuries  ago, 
notched  wooden  sticks  were  used  for  recording 
money  transactions  and  the  sticks  were  kept  in 
the  Bank  of  England  for  a considerable  time 
after  their  use  was  abolished,  but  finally,  in  1834, 
it  was  decided  to  burn  them.  They  were  burned 
in  a stove  in  the  Parliament  building  and  the 
stove  became  overheated  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, resulting  in  its  complete  destruction. 

The  ancient  Carthaginians  had  a kind  of 
leather  money,  and  the  leather  has  been  thus  used 
at  various  times  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  a 
number  of  nations,  especially  in  times  of  stress 
or  siege.  In  the  Thirteenth  century  a coin  was 
used  in  China  made  of  the  middle  bark  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  cut  into  round  pieces  and  stamped 
with  the  mark  of  the  ruling  sovereign.  It  was 
death  to  counterfeit  this  money  or  to  refuse  to 
accept  it  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  In  1574, 
quantities  of  pasteboard  were  coined  in  Holland ; 
Charles  II  of  England  coined  tin,  and  James  II 
resorted  to  gun  metal  and  pewter.  During  the 
hard  times  following  the  American  Civil  War, 
stamps  of  various  denominations  were  enclosed 
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in  tin  cases  and  used  as  currency  until  sufficient 
coined  money  could  be  produced  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  of  the  times. 

Brass  was  extensively  used  in  the  early  days  but 
is  rarely  used  at  the  present  time  except  in  the 
case  of  Tokens — a Token  is  a small  medal,  usually, 
but  not  always,  of  the  same  size  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  value  represented,  and  it  is  generally 
issued  for  purposes  of  trade  by  private  indi- 
viduals or  concerns  in  times  of  national  finan- 
cial trouble,  to  be  redeemed  later  by  them  in 
legal  tender  money — when,  how,  and  if,  possible. 
In  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  many  cop- 
per tokens  were  issued  and  circulated,  but  were 
declared  by  proclamation  not  to  be  legal  money, 
but  merely  pledges  of  money,  and  people  were 
not  obliged  to  accept  them  in  payment  of  debts 
and  for  merchandise.  One  John  Harrington,  a 
baron  of  Exeter,  was  granted  the  authority  to 
make  these  tokens,  and  in  the  slang  of  the  day, 
they  became  known  as  ‘ ‘ Harringtons.  ’ ’ Similar, 
in  a way,  to  the  Token,  but  on  a larger  scale,  is 
the  paper  money  expressing  values,  but  of  little 
or  no  actual  worth,  that  has  been  produced  in 
the  past  as  well  as  in  our  own  day,  in  large 
quantities,  by  cities  and  governments  in  financial 
straits.  This  method  of  ‘ ‘ inflating  ’ ’ the  officially 
authorized  circulating  media  beyond  the  sound 
financial  resources  of  a country,  has  always 
brought  about  a condition  of  depreciation  of  the 
legal  currency,  and  of  civic  and  national  de- 
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moralization,  which  has  been  reflected  in  the 
industries  and  commerce  of  the  country.  This 
condition  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  monetary  standards  and  systems  on 
national  prosperity. 

So  through  the  ages,  the  need  of  a common 
medium  of  exchange,  association  with  his  fellow- 
men,  and  the  right  of  personal  ownership  of 
property  which  exists  alike  among  civilized  and 
uncivilized  peoples,  have  always  found  amid  a 
great  variety  of  things  and  materials,  one  or 
more  that  would  serve  conveniently  as  the  “in- 
strument of  association,”  as  money  has  been 
termed  by  a great  economist.  “Money”  is  the 
currency  of  the  realm  or  of  a country,  the  stand- 
ard of  payment,  whether  of  coins,  circulating 
notes,  or  other  commodity.  Money  cannot  be  de- 
scribed by  any  formal  definition.  It  involves  the 
factors  of  exchangeability,  comparative  value, 
basic  standards,  as  well  as  that  factor  of  modern 
financial  systems  termed  credit,  which  render  it 
impossible  to  frame  a definition  that  will  give 
proper  consideration  to  all  theoric  and  practical 
essentials,  as  well  as  to  the  functions  that  money 
performs.  It  may  be  said  that  anything  that 
freely  passes  from  hand  to  hand  as  a common 
acceptable  medium  of  exchange  in  any  country 
is,  in  respect  to  that  country,  money,  even  though 
it  cease  to  be  such  or  to  possess  any  value  what- 
ever in  passing  into  any  other  country.  In  a 
word,  an  article  is  determined  to  be  “money” 
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by  reason  of  the  performance  by  it  of  certain 
functions,  principally  the  payment  of  debts  and 
the  purchase  of  commodities,  without  regard  to 
its  form  or  substance.  While  in  the  past,  grain, 
cattle,  and  various  other  materials  and  sub- 
stances were  used  as  the  standards  of  exchange 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  our  day  every 
civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  has  a 
coinage  as  specified  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  an  issue  of  paper  money,  or  circulating 
notes,  payable  on  demand  in  coin,  and  as  these 
coins  and  notes  are  the  lawful  media  of  exchange 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  coin  and  notes 
are  so  frequently  transferred  for  equivalent 
value  of  personal  service  and  property,  that  the 
terms  “money,”  “coin”  and  “bills”  have 
become  synonymous  in  general  meaning. 

Formerly  a portion  of  a man’s  wealth,  in  the 
shape  of  coined  or  uncoined  metal,  was  held  by 
its  owner  and  buried  in  the  ground  or  hidden 
away  to  await  the  time  when  he  could  use  it  to 
advantage;  it  earned  nothing  except  by  actual 
and  direct  trading,  and  it  was-  liable  at  all  times 
to  loss  by  theft.  But  with  the  invention  of  coin- 
age there  developed  a new  industry,  the  exchang- 
ing of  money,  which  was  very  profitable  to  the 
money-changer,  who  exacted  a heavy  rate  of 
exchange  or  “usury”  for  the  conversion  of  for- 
eign into  domestic  monies.  This  usury  was  espe- 
cially burdensome  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Christ  when  the  Roman,  or  pagan,  money  in  gen- 
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eral  circulation  was  necessarily  changed  into 
Jewish  money,  which  alone  was  permitted  in  the 
service  of  the  Temple.  The  original  term  of 
“money-changer”  which  has  been  translated  in 
Luke  xix,  23  as  the  “bank,”  where  the  “cer- 
tain nobleman”  of  the  parable,  in  judging  his 


Roman  Denarius  (Silver) 

The  coin  of  greatest  general  circulation 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  This  is  the 
piece  of  money  translated  in  the  Bible  as  a 
“penny.”  Its  use  was  not  permitted  in  the 
service  of  the  Temple,  which  brought  about 
the  industry  of  the  “money-changer.” 

servant,  says:  “Wherefore  then  gavest  not  thou 
my  money  into  the  bank,  that  at  my  coming  I 
might  have  required  mine  own  with  usury?” 
strictly  refers  to  the  table  at  which  the  ex- 


“WiDOw’s  Mite” 

(Copper) 

The  smallest  piece  of 
Jewish  money 

changer  sat,  as  is  properly  indicated  in  Matt- 
hew xxi,  12,  and  Mark  xi,  15.  At  a later  date, 
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the  extension  of  trade  to  Italy  made  the  ex- 
changing of  money  an  important  factor  of  busi- 
ness, the  industry  being  called  banca,  referring 
to  the  bench  of  the  money  changer.  In  case  of 
the  failure  of  a money-changer  his  bench  was 
broken — in  Italian,  banca  rotta,  hence  “bank- 
rupt.” Later  the  business  of  the  money-changer 


Brass  Coin  op  Herod  the  Great  (B.  C.  37) 

This  coin  of  Herod  I,  the  Roman  King  of 
Judea,  who  ordered  the  massacre  of  the 
infants  of  Bethlehem  to  prevent  the  child 
Jesus  from  becoming  King  of  the  Jews 
(Matt,  ii,  16)  is  considered  very  remarkable 
for  the  symbols  shown,  a star  and  two  palm 
branches,  when  the  greatest  event  of  his 
reign  and  of  the  world^  history  is  considered. 

extended  to  include  all  kinds  of  money  trans- 
actions, and  then  came  the  establishment  of 
banks  as  depositories  for  the  safekeeping  of 
money  and  the  recording  of  money  transfers,  and 
the  gradual  development  of  our  modern  banking 
and  financial  systems,  through  which  we  have  a 
means  of  making  our  money  work  for  us  for  pay, 
or  interest,  as  a tool  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial operations  of  the  country.  The  modern 
bank  is  the  great  intermediary  between  those  who 
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have  money  they  do  not  require  for  immediate 
use  and  those  who  have  immediate  use  for  money, 
serving  all  classes  of  society,  stabilizing  industry 
and  commerce,  and  building  up  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  individual  on  which  the  happi- 
ness and  security  of  the  nation  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  is  founded.  When  men  are 
struggling  to  obtain  money,  what  they  really 
desire  is  food,  or  clothing,  or  fuel,  or  homes,  or 
books,  or  automobiles,  or  some  other  of  the  thou- 
sand articles  of  luxury  or  necessity  which  con- 
tribute to  the  gratification  of  human  wants,  and 
as  the  obtaining  of  money  is,  in  civilized  com- 
munities, the  only  legitimate  means  of  procuring 
these  articles,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  it 
should  be  the  object  of  such  intense  and  universal 
desire.  It  is  this  usefulness  of  money  that  forms 
the  underlying  motive  of  the  desire  to  earn,  to 
borrow,  to  invest.  The  farmer  borrows  money 
to  exchange  for  implements  or  cattle  or  seed  or 
something  else  that  will  aid  him  in  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  his  land;  the  manufacturer  bor- 
rows with  the  intention  of  buying  machinery  or 
raw  material  or  labor  to  facilitate  his  operations ; 
the  merchant  procures  a loan,  or  hires  money,  to 
exchange  for  merchandise  which  he  may  sell  at 
a profit.  Widespread  and  intense  as  is  the  desire 
for  money,  it  is  only  desirable  and  useful  because 
of  its  exchangeability  for  some  other  kind  of 
property  or  service,  and  it  is  through  the  sound 
banking  and  financial  systems  of  the  United 
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States  that  the  “Dollar,”  the  standard  of  Ameri- 
can money,  has  acquired  the  quality  of  worth 
and  the  properties  of  stability  and  exchangeabil- 
ity that  cause  it  to  be  so  eagerly  sought  for. 

In  the  course  of  time  when  men  began  to  live 
in  communities,  and  to  have  regular  markets 
where  products  were  exchanged,  and  to  have 
shopkeepers  and  merchants  and  professional 
traders,  there  developed  the  need  of  a form  of 
money  more  exact  and  convenient  than  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  barter.  If  a man’s  w^ealth  con- 
sisted only  of  grain  or  some  other  commodity, 
and  he  wanted  to  buy  fur,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  just  how  much  of  his  grain  he  should 
give  for  the  fur — ^that  is,  without  some  basic 
standard,  accurate  comparison  of  values  would 
be  impossible,  and  simple  barter  would  rule.  It 
became  evident  that  this  need  of  some  common 
object  of  comparison  could  be  supplied  only  by 
the  use  of  something  of  a portable,  durable  and 
desirable  nature,  such  as  was  offered  by  the 
metals.  So  it  happened  that  various  metals  w’ere 
cut  or  hammered  into  more  or  less  regular  forms, 
sizes  and  weights,  and  many  pieces  were  beaten 
or  cast  in  the  form  of  rings  or  other  shape  con- 
venient for  carrying  or  for  wear  as  jewelry. 
Such  were  the  jewels  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxiv,  22, 
as  given  by  Abraham ’s  servant  to  Rebekah : ‘ ‘ The 
man  took  a golden  earring  of  half  a shekel 
weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten 
shekels  weight  of  gold.”  “Ring  money”  has 
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been  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world  from 
the  remotest  days.  In  the  book  of  Genesis  xlii, 
35,  the  Israelitish  money  is  spoken  of  as  “ bundles 
of  money,”  and  in  Deut.  xiv,  24,  where  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tithe  is  permitted  in  money  when 
distance  prevented  the  journeying  of  flocks,  it 


Ancient  Egyptian  Einq  Monet 


states:  “Then  shalt  thou  turn  it  into  money,  and 
bind  up  the  money  in  thine  land.  ’ ’ This  implies 
the  use  of  Ring  Money,  or  at  least  of  money  in 
pieces  that  could  be  tied  or  fastened  together. 
Nearly  two  thousand  years  later  Cassar  tells  us 


Native  African  “jEWEii  Money” 
Made  in  form  of  earrings 
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that  the  Gauls  “use  for  money  gold  and  iron 
rings  of  certain  weight,  ’ ’ and  he  makes  a similar 
statement  regarding  the  use  of  this  type  of  money 
in  Britain  at  the  time  of  his  conquest  of  that 
island.  In  fact,  no  other  form  of  money  in  the 
world’s  history  has  had  such  a widespread  use 
or  such  a long  existence ; ring  money  was  used  in 
ancient  China  and  in  prehistoric  Egypt,  and  it 
survives  today  in  the  form  of  regular  coined 
money  with  a hole  in  the  center  for  use  in  coun- 
tries where  money  is  carried  on  strings  or  wires 
instead  of  in  pockets,  as  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 

It  is  to  the  traders  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  primi- 
tive development  of  their  international  com- 
merce, that  we  owe  credit  for  the  first  departure 
from  these  cumbersome  monetary  materials  and 
methods  that  eventually  led  to  the  invention  of 
coined  money.  The  early  metallic  money  is 
traceable  to  Asia  Minor  and  consisted  entirely  of 
gold,  a circumstance  accounted  for  by  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  in  that  region.  Greece,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  noted  for  its  rich  silver  mines  and  the 
first  Greek  money  was  of  silver.  But  in  Italy 
where  copper  abounded,  the  original  metallic 
money  was  of  this  metal,  or  rather  a mixture 
something  of  the  nature  of  our  bronze.  The 
libra  was  the  Koman  term  of  weight  on  which 
this  bronze  money  was  founded,  and  is  the  parent 
of  our  modern  Troy  weights,  as  it  was  divided 
into  twelve  parts  called  imciae,  or  ounces.  The 
libra,  or  pound  weight  of  copper,  was  an  ingot 
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Roman  Aes 


When  official  coinage  was  com>menced  in  Rome,  about  578 
B.  C.,  the  pecunia,  or  “cattle  money,”  was  reduced  to  a 
guaranteed  weight  of  bronze,  the  largest  piece  weighing 
a libra,  or  pound,  and  was  called  aes,  meaning  “a  piece 
of  bronze.”  Various  subdivisions  of  the  aes  were  coined — 
the  uncia-,  sextans,  quadrans — and  these  formed  the 
standard  Roman  money  from  about  400  B.  C.  to  29  A.  D. 
The  illustration  shows  the  aes  of  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  when  the  weight  had  been  reduced  to 
2%  ounces. 

in  square  form  and  was  termed  an  aes,  or  “a 
piece  of  bronze.”  As  has  already  been  said,  this 
“piece  of  bronze”  was  impressed  with  the  figure 
of  a pecus,  from  which  this  bronze  aes  and  its 
subdivisions  were  called  pecunia,  or  money. 

The  various  bronze  bars,  and  the  pieces  of 
brass,  gold  and  silver  forming  this  early  money 
were  merely  oblong  chunks  of  metal  stamped 
with  figures  of  animals  and  cattle,  without  any 
specification  or  guarantee  as  to  the  weight  or 
fineness  of  the  metal,  so  in  a trade  between  men 
these  pieces  of  metal  always  had  to  be  weighed. 
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At  the  marts  of  trade  where  men  took  the  sur- 
plus of  their  products,  which  they  did  not  need, 
to  exchange  for  other  products  which  they  de- 
sired, if  a man  had  a quantity  of  grain  or  fur 
or  other  commodity  which  he  wished  to  exchange 
for  a horse,  and  did  not  succeed  in  meeting  a 
man  who  had  a horse  that  he  was  willing  to 
exchange  for  fur,  he  soon  found  that  his  most 
judicious  course  was  first  to  exchange  his  fur 
for  a quantity  of  these  pieces  of  metal,  which 
he  would  find  more  readily  exchangeable  for  a 
horse  at  his  convenience.  This  is  exactly  what 
we  do  today  when  we  sell  or  exchange  our  prod- 
ucts or  services  for  money,  and  then  exchange 
that  money  for  other  products,  or  make  a pur- 
chase. The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  major- 
ity of  our  larger  transactions,  we  do  not  handle 
the  actual  metal,  as  our  modern  banking  systems 
have  substituted  the  bank’s  and  the  nation’s 
resources  of  gold  for  the  ancient  methods  of 
hoarding  the  metals,  and  the  use  of  “credit,” 
“bills”  and  “checks”  for  their  ancient  scales. 
It  might  appear  that  some  articles  of  universal 
or  prime  necessity,  like  wheat,  would  have  formed 
a more  readily  exchangeable  standard  for  other 
commodities  than  any  metal,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  Wheat,  com,  rye,  barley,  beef,  pork,  but- 
ter, cheese,  bacon,  eggs,  furs,  and  other  similar 
natural  products  have  at  least  two  objections 
that  do  not  apply  to  the  metals — they  are  liable 
to  damage  in  transit  and  they  are  subject  to 
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wider  fluctuations  in  price.  Human  nature  has 
always  been  the  same,  and  the  properties  of  sub- 
stances have  always  been  the  same;  therefore, 
there  was  in  those  ancient  days  the  same  reason 
why  men  should  seek  the  metals  as  deposits  of 
value  which  they  do  not  require  for  immediate 
use,  that  there  is  at  the  present  time.  If  a man 
exchanged  his  products  or  services  for  wheat  and 
laid  it  away,  his  property  was  exposed  to  two 
dangers  besides  the  inconveniences  of  transport 
and  storage — the  wheat  might  rot,  in  which  case 
he  would  lose  all  of  his  investment;  or  it  might 
decline  in  price,  in  which  case  he  would  lose  a 
portion.  But  if  he  bought  a quantity  of  one  of 
the  more  valuable  metals,  like  gold  or  silver,  he 
could  lay  it  away  for  an  indefinite  period  with 
the  certainty  that  it  would  not  decay,  and  it  was 
in  danger  of  but  slight  variation  in  value.  In 
those  days  they  did  not  have  the  banking  facili- 
ties that  we  are  accustomed  to  and  a man  kept 
his  hoard  of  wealth  in  the  actual  metal  which  he 
might  lay  away  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years, 
and  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  exchange  it  for 
any  article  to  gratify  his  wants,  he  would  find  it 
to  possess  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
value  which  it  originally  cost  him.  It  is  this 
power  of  preserving  values  so  perfectly  that 
seems  to  have  given  the  precious  metals  their 
great  exchangeability.  When  it  was  found  that 
the  metals  were  more  readily  exchangeable  than 
other  commodities,  this  fact  made  them  more 
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eagerly  sought  for,  and  thus  still  more  readily 
exchangeable,  so  that  they  quickly  acquired  the 
new  use  of  instruments  for  effecting  the  exchange 
of  other  commodities. 

But  about  the  Ninth  century  before  our  Chris- 
tian era,  when  commerce  had  become  established 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
it  began  to  be  realized  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  have  the  gold  and  silver  in  pieces  of 
certain  definite  weights  which  men  could  use  in 
trade  without  the  trouble  of  weighing  the  metal 
at  every  transaction.  It  is  not  known  certainly 
when  or  where  this  idea  was  first  put  into  prac- 
tical use,  but  the  oldest  pieces  known  of  this 
officially  stamped  money  are  those  of  either 
Sardis,  the  capital  city  of  the  Lydians,  and  the 
city  of  the  proverbially  rich  King  Croesus,  or  the 
Ionian  city  of  Miletus,  two  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial centers  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  possible,  and 
quite  probable,  that  the  wide-awake  merchants 
of  Miletus  first  promoted  the  idea,  and  thus  in- 
vented the  coinage  of  money.  What  they  wanted 
was  precious  metal  in  pieces  of  uniform  weight 
with  a certificate  on  each  piece  that  would  make 
them  acceptable  in  trade.  Naturally  the  govern- 
ment certificate  would  be  the  most  generally 
acceptable,  and  the  certificate  could  be  put  on 
like  a stamp  of  a seal  in  wax  or  clay.  It  is  well 
known  that  from  the  very  earliest  ages  men  have 
had  the  habit  of  using  seals  with  which  to  stamp 
devices  in  soft  clay  and  wax.  It  has  always  been 
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the  custom  among  civilized  peoples  to  use  a seal 
in  making  important  contracts.  A man’s  seal 
represented  the  man,  and  a seal  affixed  to  a 
promise  was  evidence  of  the  personal  promise 
and  responsibility  of  the  owner  of  that  seal.  The 
seal  was  usually  made  of  stone  or  metal  in  which 
the  engraver  cut  whatever  design  the  owner 
selected  as  his  peculiar  device,  and  which  was 
thereafter  recognized  to  be  exclusively  his  own. 
Eulers  used  seals  to  certify  that  decrees  and 
grants  were  indeed  their  own  official  acts,  so  it 
can  be  readily  understood  how  it  came  about 
that  certain  devices,  usually  having  reference  to 
some  object  of  veneration  or  of  religious  worship, 


Stater  of  Miletus 


Stater  of  Sardis 

First  Officially  Coined  Monet 
Ninth  Century  B.  C. 

were  adopted  by  kings,  by  cities  and  by  govern- 
ments, as  their  official  seals.  The  official  seal  of 
Miletus  represented  a lion’s  head.  So  a device 
showing  a lion’s  head  was  engraved  in  iron  and 
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was  cut  deep  so  that  a lump  of  metal  could  be 
dropped  into  it  and  then  with  a punch  ham- 
mered in  until  it  took  the  impression  of  the  lion ’s 
head — and  the  first  officially  authorized  and 
guaranteed  “coin”  was  produced. 

The  metal  used  was  an  amalgam  of  gold  and 
silver  known  as  Electrum.  The  coin  was  not 
round  or  regular  in  shape  as  in  our  day ; it  was 
a rude  lump  of  metal  with  a lion’s  head  on  one 
side  and  the  rough  dent  made  by  the  punch  on 
the  other  side.  But  it  served  its  purpose,  and 
soon  all  around  the  eastern  Mediterranean  peo- 
ple knew  these  pieces  of  Electrum,  and  accepted 
them  as  so  much  weight  of  precious  metal,  be- 
cause they  bore  the  official  seal  stamp  of  Miletus. 
Soon  other  of  the  independent,  self-governing 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  copied  the  new 
invention  and  made  coins  with  their  own  seal 
stamps.  Aegina  stamped  her  coins  with  her 
emblem,  the  tortoise ; Agrigentum  stamped  her 
coins  with  a crab;  Metapontum  with  a sheaf  of 
wheat ; Athens  with  an  owl ; Boeotia  with  a shield, 
and  so  on,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  United 
States  today  stamps  her  coins  with  her  emblem, 
the  eagle.  At  first  this  coined  money  was  guar- 
anteed only  as  to  its  weight;  later,  when  un- 
scrupulous traders  began  to  debase  the  metal,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  pass  laws  regulating  the 
quality  of  the  metal  and  to  extend  the  official 
guarantee  to  include  this  legal  fineness  of  the 
coin.  This  constitutes  true  coinage  much  as  it 
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exists  today,  the  stamp  being  the  official  certifi- 
cate of  the  government  that  this  is  gold  or  silver 
or  copper  of  the  weight  and  fineness  which  the 
law  says  shall  constitute  a coin  of  that  metal. 
The  value  of  the  coin  always  and  everywhere 
consists  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  metal 
used.  A “dollar”  is  only  a name,  a name 
adopted  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  express  a 
standard  of  value ; the  government  says  by  stat- 
ute that  a coin  representing  a “dollar”  in  value 
shall  consist  of  so  many  grains  and  penny- 
weights of  gold  or  of  silver  of  a specified  degree 
of  fineness.  The  government  may,  and  some- 
times does,  change  the  statute,  and  increases  or 
lessens  the  weight  or  the  standard  fineness  of 
the  metal  used  in  its  coins,  but  the  weight  and 
the  quality  of  the  metal,  with  an  allowance  for 
cost  of  production  and  government  profit,  always 
make  the  value.  In  large  transactions  in  gold, 
however,  it  still  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
the  custom  to  weigh  the  bars  or  ingots  of  metal, 
and  in  some  Eastern  countries  the  natives  still 
weigh  even  single  gold  coins  before  taking  them 
in  trade. 

The  art  of  coinage  which  was  at  first  crude, 
improved  quickly  and,  especially  in  the  cities  of 
Greece,  very  beautiful  designs  were  produced. 
These  coins  have  been  in  our  day  of  the  highest 
value  in  the  study  of  history  and  mythology, 
for  it  is  only  on  this  money  that  we  find  nu- 
merous representations  of  divinities,  temples,  and 
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public  buildings  of  which  not  a fragment  now 
remains.  There  is  perhaps  no  series  of  coins 
which,  at  any  period  of  the  world’s  history,  has 
afforded  a measure  of  instruction  to  students  of 
the  antique  equal  to  that  created  by  the  money 
of  ancient  Greece  and  the  countries  subject  to 
Greek  influence  during  the  period  from  the 
Seventh  century  B.  C.  to  the  Third  century  A.  D. 
The  revelation  of  historical  data  arising  from  the 
interpretation  of  these  authentic  monuments  of 
the  religious,  social,  and  political  life  of  the 
greatest  nation  of  antiquity  has  been  incessant 
and  has  proved  inexhaustible.  No  people  has 
ever  written  its  own  history  so  completely,  so 
broadly,  as  the  Hellenes,  or  in  characters  so 
clear,  so  concise,  and  so  imperishable.  In  com- 
parison with  all  other  ancient  or  modern  coined 
money  the  Greek  excels  in  its  undying  interest 
as  a faithful  reflector  of  the  religious  cults,  the 
social  feelings,  the  popular  usages,  and  the  politi- 
cal transactions  and  vicissitudes  of  this  highly 
cultured  nationality,  which  once  made  its  influ- 
ence sensible  over  a great  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  which  survived  sufficiently  long  to 
witness  the  decline  of  its  own  glory  as  a nursery 
and  mistress  of  the  arts.  With  the  decline  of 
Greek  art  and  the  immediate  widespread  use  of 
coined  money,  the  artistry  of  the  early  coiners 
was  lost  and  in  the  succeeding  centuries  the 
coinage  of  Europe  degenerated  to  crude  work- 
manship and  very  inferior  designs,  many  of  these 
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pieces  being  but  mediocre  and  fantastic  copies  of 
the  older  money. 

The  early  coins  were  made  with  the  designs 
standing  out  in  clear-cut  high  relief  and  they 
were  frequently,  in  both  ancient  and  medieval 
days,  reduced  in  weight  and  value  by  clipping 
and  filing  metal  from  the  edges,  as  these  coins 
were  struck  with  edges  of  uneven  thickness  and 
without  a metal  collar  to  make  them  perfectly 
round.  The  metal  ring  is  a comparatively  mod- 
ern invention,  as  is  also  the  milled  edge,  which 
prevents  the  cutting  and  filing  of  the  coin  and 
thus  reducing  its  weight.  In  our  time,  when 
coins  are  carried  in  pockets  and  are  subject  to 
decrease  in  weight  and  value  from  abrasion,  the 
designs  are  made  in  low  relief,  and  are  so  en- 
graved that  the  heavy  parts  of  the  design  stand 
up  and  protect  the  lighter  lines  from  rubbing. 


Tetradrachme  op  Alexander  the  Great 

Not  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.  were  the  features  of  the  reigning  sovereign 
shown  on  any  national  coinage,  and  then  only  by  the 
fiction  of  deification  which  has  survived  to  the  present 
time  in  monarchial  countries  under  the  assumption  of  the 
“divine  right  of  kings.” 
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It  may  be  of  interest  in  passing  to  note  the 
gradual  development  of  the  designs  impressed 
on  the  coined  money  of  monarchial  countries 
from  the  early  symbols  or  seal  stamps,  which 
usually  pertained  to  something  of  a local  sacred 
character,  to  the  present  custom  of  depicting  the 
features  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  From  the 
emblems  referring  to  the  gods  or  other  objects 
of  veneration,  the  next  step  was  the  representa- 
tion of  the  gods  themselves,  and  we  find  nu- 
merous figures  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war ; Saturn, 
Hercules,  Venus,  Minerva,  etc.  But  not  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  were  portraits  of 
sovereigns  allowed  to  form  the  sacred  stamp  of 
any  national  coinage,  and  even  then  they  were 
only  used  in  that  connection  by  the  fiction  of 
deification,  wdiich  has  been  continued  to  our  time 
and  on  modem  coinages  by  that  false  assumption 
termed  “the  divine  right  of  kings.” 

When  trade  extended  from  the  local  Mediter- 
ranean traffic  of  the  independent  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  international  commerce  of  the 
Tyrians  and  the  Lydians,  there  developed  a still 
greater  need  for  more  reliable  and  accurate 
counters  of  value,  and  this  eventually  brought 
about  a real  science  of  coinage,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  begun  when  all  governments 
guaranteed  the  weight  and  fineness  of  their  coin 
issues  with  their  official  seals.  This  was  an 
immense  gain  to  civilization  and  an  impetus  to 
commerce,  but  a great  part  of  this  gain  was  lost 
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when,  after  a while,  avaricious  rulers  began  to 
abuse  their  coining  privileges  and  to  break  faith 
with  their  subjects  by  debasing  the  metal  and 
stamping  light  weight  coins  as  genuine.  Such 
money  would  remain  for  a time  in  general  use 
through  the  inability  of  the  common  people  to 
cope  with  the  autocratic  powers  of  their  rulers, 
but  it  would  soon  depreciate  in  value  at  home 
and  lose  its  value  entirely  in  international  trade. 
The  unscientific  monetary  systems  of  the  ancient 
and  medieval  days,  and  the  fact  that  from  the 
invention  of  coinage,  the  issue  of  legal  money  was 
a prerogative  of  the  state,  offered  every  oppor- 
tunity and  incentive  for  the  practice  of  forgery 
and  fraud,  both  public  and  private ; in  fact,  the 
art  of  counterfeiting  money  is  of  almost  as  high 
antiquity  as  is  the  art  of  coinage  itself.  It  is 
known  that  the  practice  was  resorted  to  six  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  Among  the  early 
Eomans,  false  coiners,  as  well  as  those  who  har- 
bored them,  were  alike  open  to  indictment  by 
any  one,  and  the  accuser  was  amply  rewarded 
according  to  his  position,  free  persons  being 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes  and  trib- 
utes, and  slaves  receiving  their  freedom.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  under  some  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  while  the  citizen  of  the  humbler 
classes  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile  and  his 
effects  confiscated  and  the  slave  was  condemned 
to  death,  there  was  as  a rule,  little  or  no  punish- 
ment awarded  to  persons  of  high  rank. 
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The  extravagance,  luxury  and  vice  of  Rome 
and  of  other  cities  of  the  ancient  world  are  so 
well  known  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  crimes 
of  many  kinds  were  committed  and  amongst  these 
was  the  extensive  forging  of  the  public  money, 
as  furnishing  the  means  for  more  easy  gratifica- 
tion of  the  indulgences  which  were  universally 
enjoyed  by  the  rich  in  those  dissipated  and 
wealthy  cities.  It  is  said  that  the  practice  of 
issuing  coins  of  debased  silver,  cast  in  molds, 
commenced  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Severus,  and  that  although  much  of  his  money 
was  struck  from  dies,  a very  large  quantity  was 
cast,  a practice  that  gave  great  latitude  to  forgers. 
In  this  reign  important  alterations  were  made  in 
the  standard,  or  quality,  of  the  authorized  coins 
and  of  these  alterations  the  forgers  of  the  period 
seem  to  have  taken  every  advantage.  Hitherto 
the  forger  had  most  frequently  resorted  to  plat- 
ing low  grade  metals,  but  when  the  public  money 
was  considerably  debased,  the  same  degree  of 
skill  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  he  who  could 
form  a mold  could  with  facility  create  a 
spurious  coin,  the  quality  of  which  could  be  de- 
tected only  by  assay,  a process  which  in  those 
days  was  most  imperfectly  known.  At  this  time 
it  appears  that  forgers  enjoyed  great  license,  and 
indeed  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  many  for- 
geries and  frauds  were  committed  by  the  rulers 
themselves  and  that  false  money  was  issued  from 
the  public  mints  whenever  the  necessities  of  the 
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state  were  pressing.  The  rapacity,  luxury,  and 
prodigality  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  their 
immense  military  establishments  occasionally  in- 
volved them  in  great  financial  difficulties  and  led 
to  frauds  such  as  that  attributed  to  Julius 
Csesar,  who,  in  a time  of  necessity,  took  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Capitol  three  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  substituted  the  same  quan- 
tity of  plated  brass.  In  later  times,  Caracalla 
issued  pieces  of  lead  gilded  with  gold  and  copper 
plated  with  silver,  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  the 
soldiers  of  Anthony  mutinied  because  he  had 
weighted  the  silver  denarii  with  which  they  were 
paid,  with  a mixture  of  iron.  But  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  laws  were  passed 
adjudging  false  coiners  to  be  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  condemned  them  to  be  burned  alive 
or  consigned  to  the  wild  beasts. 

Coming  down  to  England,  Henry  I punished 
forgers  by  torture  and  death,  but  even  these 
severe  punishments  were  insufficient  to  check  the 
crime  of  forgery,  which  appears  to  have  been 
practiced  almost  exclusively  by  the  Jews  and  the 
ecclesiastics.  The  more  frequent  crime  of  the 
former,  however,  was  clipping  and  filing,  while 
the  manufacture  of  base  money  went  on  undis- 
turbed in  the  solitude  of  the  cloister.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen  every  man  de- 
based the  coins  at  his  pleasure.  This  monarch 
squandered  the  wealth  of  his  predecessors  in  sup- 
porting himself  against  the  rightful  claimants  to 
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the  throne,  and  debased  the  coins  issued  by  his 
own  authority,  while  every  baron  who  adhered  to 
Him  was  permitted  to  set  up  a mint  of  his  own. 
It  remained  for  the  notorious  Henry  YIII,  how- 
ever, to  carry  to  the  limit  the  abuse  of  the  coining 
privilege.  He  stamped  his  reign  with  everlasting 
infamy,  not  only  by  debasing  the  public  money 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  by  granting  letters  patent 
to  divers  of  his  nobles  to  make  spurious  money 
from  their  own  plates.  The  changing  weights  of 
the  standard  coins  and  the  fact  that  the  money 
received  in  taxes  and  as  church  tithes  was  all 
weighed,  gave  rise  to  many  frauds,  such  as  weigh- 
ing the  tax  payments  against  heavy  copper 
pennies  instead  of  against  the  current  standard 
weights,  and  in  this  species  of  fraud,  the  church 
authorities  of  the  time  were  the  principal 
offenders  and  beneficiaries.  There  was  a piece 
of  roguery  practiced  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
which  is  interesting.  The  half-shilling,  quarter- 
shilling,  and  the  three-half  penny  and  three- 
farthing  pieces  were  distinguished  from  the 
penny  and  the  groat  only  by  the  full-blown  rose 
in  the  field  of  the  coin  back  of  the  queen ’s  bust. 
It  became  a practice  to  erase  this  rose  and  so 
make  the  pieces  resemble  one  of  higher  value. 
That  this  similarity  in  design  and  size  of  coins 
of  different  denominations  has  always  offered  a 
means  of  fraudulent  operations,  was  evidenced 
in  our  own  country  some  forty  years  ago  when 
the  nickel  five-cent  piece  was  struck  wuth  a large 
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V,  and  without  the  word  “cents”;  many  pieces 
were*  gilded  and  passed  on  the  ignorant  public 
as  five-dollar  gold  pieces. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  coinage  of  money 
had  become  universal  in  all  civilized  countries 
and  trade  had  extended  from  the  confines  of  the 
Mediterranean  out  into  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific 
and  the  Indian  oceans.  From  Asia  Minor  the 
center  of  this  international  commerce  moved 
westward  to  Italy  and  the  gold  solidus  of 
Venice  became  the  first  real  international  stand- 
ard, as  well  as  the  basis  of  all  mediaeval  and 
modern  European  coin  values.  The  florin 
coined  in  Florence  (from  which  fact  it  took  its 
name)  in  the  Fourteenth  century,  was  the  first 
regular  coin  of  central  Europe;  it  soon  super- 
seded the  solidus  as  the  recognized  unit  of  value 
in  commerce,  which  position  it  held  until  com- 
mercial supremacy  again  shifted  westward  to 
Great  Britain,  when  the  florin  was  replaced  by 
the  English  ‘ ‘ Pound-Sterling,  ’ ’ The  pound  was 
not  then,  as  it  is  not  now,  an  actual  coin,  but  is 
a monetary  standard  based  on  weight,  a money 
of  account,  represented  in  value  by  the  English 
gold  “Sovereign,”  which  was  first  coined  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Turning  now  to  the  East,  we  find  that  parallel 
with  the  evolution  of  European  coined  money 
but  independent  of  and  uninfluenced  by  it,  was 
the  development  of  the  money  of  China.  The 
Chinese  were  among  the  earliest  coiners  of 
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money,  and  it  has  been  said  that  coins  of  the 
same  general  shape  and  character  have  been  in 
circulation  in  China  since  the  Sixteenth  century 
before  Christ,  and  during  the  larger  part  of  that 
time  that  money,  known  as  “Cash”  or  “Le,” 
was  the  only  native  coin  and  the  only  legal  tender 
in  China,  as  well  as  the  principal  money  of  small 
account.  In  China,  up  to  comparatively  recent 
times,  they  thought  nothing  of  carrying  out  a 
large  part  of  their  ready  money  transactions 
with  coins  as  large  as  our  silver  quarters,  but 
worth  less  than  one-tenth  of  a cent  each.  It  took 
as  much  money  of  this  kind  as  a man  could  carry 
to  pay  a bill  of  a few  dollars,  and  a transaction 
of  no  very  great  magnitude  would  easily  require 
a cartload  of  money.  ‘ ‘ Cash ' ’ consisted  of  round 
discs  of  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  lead  and  tin, 
with  a square  hole  in  the  center  for  convenience 
in  carrying  on  strings.  This  round  disc  developed 
by  a gradual  evolution  over  a long  period.  About 
200  B.  C.  the  Chinese  were  using  a flat  bronze 
currency  representing  knives,  of  various  lengths 
up  to  about  5Y2  inches,  with  a hole  in  one  end  of 
the  handle.  Later  the  knives  were  increased  in 
length  to  about  7l^  inches  and  the  hole  or  ring 
was  made  larger.  Still  later  the  handle  dis- 
appeared and  the  hole  was  made  in  the  blade, 
which  was  increased  in  thickness  to  give  the  same 
weight  as  formerly.  Finally  the  blade  was  gotten 
rid  of  and  the  ring  was  pierced  with  a square 
hole  for  the  string.  Thus  transformed,  the  orig- 
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inal  and  cumbersome  knife  money  became  a com- 
paratively convenient  currency,  although  its 
value  had  greatly  depreciated  because  of  the 
reduced  size  and  the  inferior  quality  of  the  metal 
used. 

The  cash  was  all  cast,  the  molds  being  made 
to  hold  two  rows  of  coins,  with  a hollow  running 
through  the  center  in  which  the  metal  was 
poured,  the  molds  holding  sometimes  fifty  or 
more  coins.  The  coins  of  the  different  reigns 
were  very  similar  in  appearance,  having  on  one 
side  the  name  of  the  period  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror, and  the  words  “current  money.”  The 
name  of  the  emperor  of  China,  who  was  styled 
the  ‘ ‘ Son  of  Heaven,  ’ ’ was  held  to  be  too  sacred 
to  be  put  in  print,  especially  on  money  which 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  common  people, 
and  consequently  a name  was  given  to  the  period 
of  the  emperor’s  reign,  called  the  “Nien  Hao,” 
and  this  name  was  placed  on  all  coins  issued  dur- 
ing that  reign.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cash 
was  the  name  of  the  mint  of  issue  and  the  word 
“money”  in  Manchu  or  Chinese  characters  or 
both.  The  names  of  the  “Nien  Hao,”  or  periods 
of  the  reigns,  during  the  time  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  are : Heavenly  Mandate,  1616 ; Heavenly 
Intelligence,  1627 ; Eminent  Virtue,  1636 ; Com- 
pliant Government,  1644 ; Peaceful  Lustre,  1662 ; 
Agreeable  Rectitude,  1723;  Celestial  Support, 
1736;  Increasing  Felicity,  1796;  Lustre  of  Rea- 
son, 1821 ; Prevailing  Abundance,  1851 ; United 
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Government,  1862;  and  Bright  Beginning,  1875. 

The  insurrection  which  took  place  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Wen 
Tsung  (1851-1862)  caused  a great  drain  on  the 
treasury,  and  among  the  various  schemes  devised 
for  the  relief  of  the  government,  was  the  issue 
of  coins  of  larger  denominations  than  the  cash 
hitherto  in  use,  having  nominal  or  expressed 
values  much  above  their  intrinsic  worth,  a plan 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  recent  cases  of 
inflation  in  Europe.  These  pieces  were  of  de- 
nominations of  from  five  to  one  thousand  cash; 
they  were  forced  into  circulation  by  imperial 
decree,  but  they  were  not  well  received  by  the 
people,  with  the  result  that  they  eventually  had 
to  be  withdravm  from  circulation.  Cash  formed 
the  basis  of  all  price  computations  in  China. 
Considerable  sums  were  paid  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  these  metals  were  treated  as  merchandise  and 
were  bought  and  sold  by  weight  alone  without 
any  government  guarantee  either  as  to  weight 
or  fineness.  The  course  of  international  trade 
has  in  recent  years  broken  down  the  barriers 
between  East  and  West  and  has  brought  China 
and  other  Eastern  countries  into  the  community 
of  nations  and  the  money  of  modern  China  is 
more  in  line  with  that  of  the  Western  world. 
The  Chinese  money  of  today  is  struck  from  dies, 
not  east  as  formerly,  and  is  of  very  much  im- 
proved appearance,  including  silver  pieces  from 
the  five  cent  to  the  dollar  sizes. 
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The  world  is  now  a community  of  nations ; the 
progress  of  civilization  has  linked  East  and  West 
through  the  ties  of  international  commerce. 
IMan’s  wants  have  extended  from  the  primitive 
necessities  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  to  the 
many  luxuries  that  the  wide  world  now  offers, 
and  many  things  that*  only  a few  years  ago  were 
classed  as  luxuries  are  now  found  on  the  list  of 
daily  necessities.  We  wear  clothing  made  from 
wool  and  cotton  grown  in  America,  Egypt  and 
Australia  and  fabricated  in  England,  silks  from 
J apan,  shoes  made  from  leather  grown  in  Argen- 
tina; our  tables  are  provided  with  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  the  Pacific  islands,  tea  from  China  and 
India,  fruits,  nuts  and  spices  from  the  farthest 
continents  and  isles  of  the  seven  seas ; our  homes 
are  furnished  with  carpets  and  rugs  from  the 
East  and  bric-a-brac  from  all  regions ; our  indus- 
tries draw  their  raw  materials  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  we  in  turn  ship  our 
raw  materials  and  our  finished  products  to  aS 
wide  a range  of  peoples  and  districts.  This  un- 
ceasing and  interlacing  movement  of  goods  by 
sea  and  by  land  is  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  man;  each  individual  thread  of  this 
world-wide  traffic  is  subject  to  the  changing 
moods,  desires  and  necessities  of  humanity  and 
the  whims  of  fashion  and  fancy,  but  the  aggre- 
gate is  steadily  growing  mth  the  improvements 
in  transportation  facilities  and  the  extension  of 
civilization.  No  country  can  today  live  in  isola- 
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tion ; the  world  is  a community  of  interdependent 
nations,  and  the  commerce  that  has  developed 
between  them  not  only  has  been  built  up  through 
the  use  of  an  international  monetary  standard, 
but  the  successful  continuation  of  that  commerce 
demands  that  that  standard  be  based  on  a mate- 
rial that  possesses  the  value  called  for,  in  all 
countries,  and  that  must  be  reasonably  certain 
to  retain  that  value. 

If  we  did  no  trading  beyond  our  own  borders, 
we  might  advantageously  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  that  commerce  by  the  issue  of  paper 
money.  We  might  go  even  further  and  carry  on 
an  international  trade  using  any  material  for 
money  if,  by  international  agreement,  every  na- 
tion could  be  held  to  the  compact  and  made  to 
pay  the  balance  held  against  it,  it  being  under- 
stood that  such  money  be  limited  in  quantity  and 
redeemable  on  demand  in — what?  As  Shake- 
speare says:  “There’s  the  rub.”  The  money  of 
final  pajonent,  the  basis  of  settlement,  has  trou- 
bled the  world  through  the  ages  and  created  the 
various  monetary  standards  that  have  had  their 
rise  and  fall  with  the  shifting  control  of  com- 
mercial power.  In  trading  one  thing  for  an- 
other based  on  the  fluctuating  values  of  grain 
or  cattle,  when  things  are  not  of  equal  value,  the 
balance  has  to  be  made  up  of  something  which 
all  men  would  be  willing  to  take  in  exchange. 
The  bronze,  iron,  and  other  metals  used  by  some 
of  the  ancient  peoples,  were  quickly  and  naturally 
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superseded  by  gold  and  silver  of  the  Lydians 
and  Greeks ; these  have  in  all  ages  been  the  prin- 
cipal metals  that  men  were  willing  to  take  in 
exchange  for  their  products,  and  if  a man  does 
not  want  to  keep  the  gold  and  silver,  he  can 
always  find  others  who  are  willing  to  take  it  in 
exchange  for  something  he  wants.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  a “sale”  of  goods  is  merely  a 
trade  of  commodities;  when  we  buy  an  object 
for  a dollar,  the  merchant  buys  the  dollar  from 
us — it  is  a trade.  He  sells  us  a suit  of  clothes 
because  we  want  the  clothes  and  because  he  wants 
to  buy  just  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  he  can  for 
his  suit.  Men  are  always  ready  to  buy  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  just  as 
the  price  of  grain  or  cotton  or  cattle  or  of  any 
other  commodity,  varies  according  to  whether 
these  articles  are  scarce  or  plenty,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  and  inescapable  economic  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  but  for  reasons  that  have 
already  been  stated  the  fluctuations  in  the  values 
of  the  metals  is  much  less  than  of  any  other 
commodity. 

The  commercial  world  by  this  natural  evolu- 
tion, long  ago  accepted  gold  as  the  standard  of 
values,  and  established  the  English  Pound- 
Sterling  as  the  fixed  point  by  which  international 
trade  balances  are  to  be  adjusted.  We  have 
sometimes  heard  loud  talk  about  the  advantages 
of  a “ silver  standard.  ’ ’ But  consider  the  funda- 
mental law  of  supply  and  demand  which  deter- 
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mines  values.  The  amount  of  silver  on  hand  and 
available  is  incalculable,  it  being  estimated  that 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  can 
be  readily  mined  annually.  This  has  been  so 
plainly  the  case  that  the  value  of  silver  has  de- 
clined under  an  immensely  increased  commercial 
demand,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  pur- 
chase by  the  government,  during  a number  of 
years,  of  great  quantities  of  this  metal  for  the 
coinage  of  silver  money.  If  the  United  States 
established  a silver  standard  and  undertook  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  the  first  impulse  of 
the  market  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  that 
metal.  But  its  present  low  value,  in  the  face  of 
the  large  annual  consumption  for  commercial 
purposes,  refutes  the  conclusion  that  the  price 
would  rise  very  much  beyond  what  it  is  now,  and 
the  possibility  and  the  probability  of  a much 
increased  production  would  at  once  automatically 
tend  to  counteract  any  great  increase  in  value. 
In  the  settlement  of  trade  balances,  which  is 
made  by  the  passage  of  bullion,  portability  of  the 
highest  value  possible  in  the  smallest  bulk  is 
essential.  In  the  passage  of  silver,  the  bulk 
would  so  increase  the  cost  of  shipment  from  dis- 
tant points  to  the  United  States,  in  comparison 
to  the  cost  of  shipment  of  gold,  that  it  would 
create  a discount  on  silver  at  those  points,  and  its 
refusal  by  all  enlightened  nations,  if  offered  by 
the  United  States  in  payment  of  its  obligations, 
would  greatly  depreciate  the  value  of  its  silver 
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pieces,  and  the  more  valuable  gold  would  be  de- 
manded. Then,  the  moment  this  variation 
occurred  in  favor  of  gold,  the  United  States 
would  be  forced  to  establish  a double  standard, 
and  the  United  States  would  be  out  of  step  with 
the  world.  No  progressive  nation  can,  nowadays, 
afford  to  sever  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world ; and  foreign  debts,  as  well  as  payment  for 
international  purchases,  must  be  paid  in  accept- 
able money.  So  the  commercial  world  has  chosen 
gold  as  the  standard  of  money  because,  all  things 
considered,  it  has  proven  to  be  better  fitted  for 
this  purpose  than  any  other  metal  or  substance. 
It  owes  its  position  entirely  to  its  intrinsic  worth ; 
it  has  all  the  necessary  attributes  of  wealth,  it  is 
useful,  durable,  divisible,  transferable,  and  is 
limited  in  supply.  It  has  survived  the  age-long 
process  of  selection  and  elimination.  It  has 
needed  no  special  legislation  to  sustain  it,  nor 
has  the  almost  unlimited  legislation  in  the  inter- 
ests of  silver  and  other  metals  and  substances 
been  able  to  make  them  “as  good  as  gold”  in 
any  modern  civilized  country.  It  has  come  by 
evolution  and  will  not  go  by  revolution.  We  have 
passed  the  fishhook,  wampum,  slave,  beaver-skin 
and  silver  stages  of  civilization  and  have  entered 
the  golden  era.  The  progressive  nations  of  the 
world  have  stopped  experimenting  with  fickle 
and  fluctuating  standards  and  now  universal^ 
recognize  the  gold  standard  of  value.  Some 
country  possibly,  by  foolish  legislation,  may 
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make  silver  or  some  other  substance  its  legal 
tender  and  for  a while  drive  gold  out  of  circula- 
tion within  its  borders,  but  international  trade 
will  continue  to  use  gold,  and  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  interdependence  of  national 
existence  and  prosperity  would  exert  its  influence 
and  such  country  would  be  glad  to  drop  the 
“Dollar  Mex.”  and  return  to  the  society  of 
civilized  nations. 

Having  reached  the  point  of  realizing  that 
money  is  merely  a commodity  of  exchange,  and 
that  the  stability  of  the  value  of  the  legal  mone- 
tary standard  of  a country  depends  on  the 
intrinsic  worth,  the  exchangeability,  and  the  pre- 
servative quality  of  the  material  on  which  that 
money  is  based,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  for 
a moment  the  position  and  office  of  that  imag- 
inary unit  of  weight  or  value  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  and  known  as  “money  of 
account.”  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  whole  science  of  money  and  finance  is 
based.  Computation  by  means  of  a “money  of 
account”  is  a more  or  less  automatic  unconscious 
operation,  which  requires  little  more  mental  effort 
than  is  required  by  the  will  to  move  the  legs  or 
arms  in  the  process  of  walking  or  writing.  When 
any  coin  or  weight  of  gold  or  silver  or  other  metal 
or  article  of  value  or  of  general  acceptability  has 
for  a considerable  time  been  used  as  an  equiva- 
lent or  in  payment  for  things  purchased,  the 
people  using  it  assume  the  value  of  that  coin  or 
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weight  or  article  as  the  unit  of  a money  of 
account  and  employ  it  to  express  prices  and  rela- 
tive values.  By  incessant  use  this  monetary 
standard  is  impressed  upon  and  becomes  familiar 
to  the  mind ; it  is  committed  to  the  memories  of 
an  entire  nation,  and  it  performs  the  same  office 
in  regard  to  relative  values  of  things  that  hours, 
minutes  and  seconds  do  to  time,  or  as  scales  do 
to  geographic  maps.  It  becomes  an  arbitrary 
scale  used  for  measuring  the  respective  values  of 
merchandise.  The  use  of  a money  of  account 
is  in  no  sense  a mechanical  process  by  which 
articles  are  compared  in  weight  or  bulk  with 
gold  or  silver  or  other  standard,  but  it  is  a math- 
ematical process  by  which  articles  are  compared 
with  a unit  of  value  which  has  its  origin  in  some 
commodity  which  in  turn  possessed  the  quality  of 
acceptability  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  the 
purchase  of  other  commodities.  The  denomina- 
tions of  a money  of  account  that  has  been  long 
in  use  and  become  a part  of  the  modes  of  thought 
of  a people,  often  long  survive  the  existence  of 
any  special  coin  or  other  commodity  on  which  it 
was  based.  The  ancient  Bank  of  Venice  which 
operated  for  500  years  with  a standard  money 
of  account  known  as  the  mark,  a term  of  weight, 
did  not  issue  any  coins  to  correspond  with  this 
standard,  but  the  values  of  the  coins  issued  by 
other  independent  states  were  expressed  in  its 
terms,  and  the  “mark”  still  remained  a common 
denomination  in  European  currency.  The  mark 
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was  subsequently  replaced  by  the  Italian  lira, 
which  was  a survival  of  the  older  Koman  libra, 
or  pound  weight,  and  this  was  later  superseded 
by  the  French  livre,  still  a term  of  weight,  which 
never  had  existence  in  the  normal  coinage  of 
France  until  the  time  of  the  first  revolution,  but 
which  was  generally  used  as  the  basis  of  large 
commercial  transactions.  The  English  pound  is 
now  the  standard  international  money  of  account, 
with  no  coin  existing  of  that  name;  the  pound 
originally  referred  to  gold  and  silver,  and  meant 
the  normal  value  in  money,  according  to  the  cur- 
rent coin,  that  could  be  made  of  a pound  weight 
of  either  of  these  metals.  The  shilling  occurs  as 
a money  of  account  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
but  there  was  no  actual  coin  of  that  denomina- 
tion until  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  And,  by  the 
way,  this  denomination  was  derived  from  form- 
ing a division  of  the  pound  of  silver,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  scylan  signifying  to  divide,  or  to 
separate  into  parts.  The  shilling  originally  had 
a value  of  240  pennies,  but  was  reduced  to  the 
modern  value  of  twelve  pence  through  the  read- 
justment of  the  monetary  standards  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  The  Saxon  penny,  which  for 
several  centuries  was  made  of  silver  only,  had  a 
specified  weight  of  24  grains,  hence  our  term 
“pennyweight’’;  but  the  old  silver  pennies 
varied  greatly  and  only  rarely  reached  the  speci- 
fied weight. 

A money  of  account  is  a language  in  which 
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values  or  prices  may  be  expressed,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  relative  values  of  commodities  may 
be  stated.  It  is  something  that  each  and  every 
one  carries  in  his  mind  as  he  does  his  knowledge 
of  words  or  of  arithmetic,  and  in  so  doing  he  is 
quite  independent  of  any  thought  of  material 
coinage  or  of  circulating  notes.  The  value  of 
what  we  call  a “dollar”  is  generally  familiar  to 
all  Americans,  but  the  “dollar”  is  not  neces- 
sarily gold,  or  silver,  or  paper,  or  other  material 
object ; it  is  a term  adopted  by  Congress  to  desig- 
nate the  American  monetary  standard,  which 
might  just  as  well  have  been  called  “wampum” 
or  “beaver.”  But  it  is  different  from  the  money 
of  account  of  some  of  the  older  countries  which 
had  their  foundation  on  a specified  weight,  in 
that  it  is  based  on  an  actual  coin  of  a specified 
value.  The  “dollar”  is  not  only  the  American 
standard  money  of  account  used  to  express  the 
relative  values  of  commodities,  but  it  is  also  the 
standard  designation  used  on  our  coins  and  cir- 
culating notes  to  express  their  values.  The  Hud- 
son Bay  Company’s  “beaver  skin”  formed  the 
money  of  account  of  the  Indian  traders,  but  the 
beaver  skin  “tokens,”  not  carrying  an  expression 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  English  shilling,  had 
no  fixed  value  in  the  banking  centers ; they  had 
an  unstable  and  merely  a barter  value,  based  on 
the  fluctuating  supply  and  demand  for  the  beaver 
skin.  Similarly  the  English  gold  sovereign, 
nominally  worth  one  pound,  and  the  shilling. 
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the  twentieth  part  of  the  pound,  do  not  carry  the 
same  denominations  as  the  standard  money  of 
account  and  do  not  offer  any  indication  of  the 
value  of  the  pound,  the  sovereign,  and  the 
shilling,  in  relation  to  each  other.  But  when  both 
the  coins  and  the  notes  and  other  circulating 
media  carry  the  same  denominations  or  expres- 
sions of  value  as  the  standard  money  of  account 
of  a country,  as  in  the  case  of  our  American 
currency,  we  have  a more  stabilized  currency  and 
a ready  means  of  indication  as  to  whether  such 
coins,  notes,  bonds,  stocks  and  other  media  are 
at  par,  at  a discount,  or  at  a premium. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  largely  a history 
of  money  and  the  desire  for  riches.  This  desire 
has  been  the  motivating  cause  of  wars  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations ; it  has  ruled  the  passions 
of  individuals  and  the  course  of  peoples;  it  has 
built  up  and  destroyed  civilizations.  The  same 
desire  has  created  and  maintained  commerce  and 
industry,  promoted  education  and  invention.  It 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  and  to  its 
colonization.  The  trend  of  this  discovery  and 
colonization  has  ever  been  westward,  and  with  it 
came  a corresponding  westward  progress  of  com- 
mercial activities  that  has  brought  about  a nat- 
ural sequence  in  the  evolution  of  money,  basic 
standards,  banks  and  financial  systems,  culminat- 
ing in  the  perfection  of  our  day.  From  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  westward  to  Italy,  then  to  Spain, 
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Holland,  England,  America,  has  shifted  the  cen- 
ter of  wealth  and  of  commercial  supremacy.  This 
age-long  westward  movement  has  carried  the 
w'orld  standard  of  value  from  the  self-governing 
cities  of  Miletus  and  Sardis,  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  across  the  Atlantic  to  this  modern 
republic,  where  the  spread  of  education,  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  and  the  genius 
of  invention  have  superseded  the  crudities  and 
cruelties  of  the  past  methods  of  acquiring  wealth 
and  established  the  most  valuable  and  most  stable 
standard  of  money  the  world  has  ever  known — 
the  American  dollar. 

The  American  dollar  has  become  a monetary 
standard,  backed  by  the  vast  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  country  and  the  reserves 
of  gold  in  the  national  treasury,  that  is  now 
eagerly  sought  and  readily  accepted  by  all  na- 
tions. The  course  of  the  world’s  trade  and  mone- 
tary center  has  moved  westward  and  the  United 
States  has  become  the  richest  country  on  the 
globe,  and  tbe  American  dollar  has  become  prac- 
tically the  standard  unit  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial world. 

The  dollar  is  sometimes  popularly  referred  to 
as  “The  Dollar  of  Our  Daddies,”  an  expression 
that  has  a little  of  the  flavor  of  American  slang, 
but  the  question  arises,  why  should  the  dollar — 
the  silver  dollar — be  so  emphatically  the  dollar 
of  our  daddies  ? Because  the  original  dollar,  the 
flrst  dollar  coined  by  our  forefathers,  was  not  a 
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gold  dollar,  or  a paper  dollar,  but  a silver  dollar. 
The  word  ‘ ‘ dollar  ’ ’ was  officially  adopted  as  the 
monetary  standard  of  the  United  States  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  July  6,  1785, 
but  it  was  not  until  seven  years  later  that  the 
United  States  mint  w^as  established  under  an  act 
of  April  2,  1792,  which  specified  what  coins 
should  be  struck,  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  also  established  the  decimal 
system  of  coinage.  The  coins  authorized  by  this 
act  were:  Eagles,  half-eagles,  quarter-eagles  (in 
gold) ; dollars,  half-dollars,  quarter-dollars, 
dimes,  and  half -dimes  (in  silver)  ; cents  and  half- 
cents  (in  copper).  The  silver  dollar  was  to  con- 
tain 371.25  grains  of  pure  silver;  this  weight 
has  since  been  revised  and  the  silver  dollar  of 
today  contains  412.5  grains  of  silver,  0.900  fine. 
The  commercial  value  of  the  silver  in  the  dollar 
is  about  fifty-five  cents;  a troy  ounce  of  pure 
silver  has  a coin  value  of  1.2929  for  dollars,  and 
1.3824  for  the  subsidiary  silver  coins — the  half- 
dollar,  quarter-dollar,  and  dime.  In  1794  the  first 
silver  dollar  was  coined  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  This  dollar  had  fifteen  stars,  represent- 
ing the  number  of  states  then  in  the  union.  In 
1796  when  Tennessee,  the  sixteenth  state,  was 
admitted,  sixteen  stars  instead  of  fifteen  appeared 
on  the  obverse.  But  this,  with  its  successor  of 
1797,  which  was  struck  from  the  same  design, 
was  the  last  attempt  to  make  the  stars  indicate 
the  number  of  the  states;  it  was  foreseen  that 
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the  time  would  surely  come  when  the  stars  would 
be  too  numerous  to  be  shown  in  this  manner, 
consequently,  in  1798  the  number  of  stars  Avas 
reduced  to  thirteen,  emblematic  of  the  thirteen 
original  states,  and  this  number  has  been  main- 
tained to  the  present  day. 

Before  going  any  further  let  us  stop  for  a 
moment  to  consider  the  origin  of  the  Avord  ‘ ‘ dol- 
lar.” Our  forefathers  did  not  invent  it,  nor  is 
it  a distinctively  American  word.  It  may  be 
found  duly  entered  in  the  old  “Bailey’s  Dic- 
tionary” of  1745.  It  may  be  traced  much  further 
back  than  that.  Shakespeare  uses  it  frequently. 
In  ‘ ‘ Macbeth,  ’ ’ for  example,  are  these  lines : 

“Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men, 

Till  he  disbursed,  at  St.  Colmes’  Inch, 

Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use.” 

Now,  in  Shakespeare ’s  time  there  was  no  Eng- 
lish coin  of  the  denomination  of  a dollar ; in  f aci, 
England  never  issued  coins  of  that  name  for 
general  circulation.  The  only  “dollar”  ever 
struck  in  England  was  the  one  knovTi  as  the 
“Bank  of  England”  dollar,  struck  in  the  year 
1804,  principally  for  use  in  the  China  trade.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  bust  of  George  III,  with 
the  legend:  “Georgius  III  Dei  Gratia  Rex,”  and 
on  the  reverse,  a seated  figure  of  Britannia  en- 
circled by  the  words:  “Bank  of  England,  Five 
Shillings,  One  Dollar,  1804.” 

But  this  is  by  the  Ava}'-.  The  question  of  AA^here 
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First  American  Dollar 
The  first  dollar  was  coined  in  1794  and 
showed  fifteen  stars  indicating  the  number 
of  states  then  in  the  union.  The  dollars  of 
1796  and  1797  had  sixteen  stars  showing  the 
addition  of  one  state,  but  in  1798  the  number 
was  reduced  to  thirteen,  emblematic  of  the 
thirteen  original  states,  which  number  has 
been  maintained  to  the  present  time. 

Shakespeare  found  the  word  “dollar’^  is  easily- 
answered.  It  is  a corruption  of  the  German 
“Thaler,”  meaning  “coming  from  a vale,”  or 
valley,  the  first  thalers  having  been  coined  from 
silver  mined  in  the  Bohemian  valley  of  Joachim- 
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sthal  and  called  “ Joachimsthaler.”  In  the  time 
of  Shakespeare,  and  indeed,  as  long  before  his 
time  as  the  year  1259,  and  as  long  after  as  the 
year  1852,  the  independent  cities  of  the  German 
Hansiatie  League  maintained  a great  establish- 
ment in  London  known  as  the  Steel-Yard.  The 
Steel-Yard  merchants  were  mostly  North  Ger- 
mans, who  would  speak  of  the  German  “thaler” 
as  though  it  were  pronounced  “dah-ler,”  and 
the  transition  to  “dollar”  was  easy  enough.  So 
it  was  a common  word  in  England,  but  not  the 
denomination  of  any  coin  or  standard  of  money. 
Our  forefathers,  being  mostly  of  British  ancestry, 
knew  this  term,  and  desiring  to  rid  themselves  of 
everything  of  British  flavor,  discarded  the 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  then  in  use,  and  sub- 
stituted the  term  “dollar”  for  the  standard  of 
their  new  money.  Although  the  British  currency 
was  oflScial  money  of  the  colonies,  the  most  com- 
mon medium  of  exchange  just  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  was  the  Spanish  “dollar”  or 
“piece  of  eight,”  and  its  stability  of  value  as 
compared  with  other  currency  of  the  time,  led 
Congress  to  adopt  a standard  of  practically 
equivalent  value  as  the  unit  of  our  monetary 
system. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  worth  dwelling  on  for  a 
moment  at  this  point,  that  most  of  the  names 
of  English  coins  in  use  at  the  present  as  well  as 
in  the  past  (pounds,  shillings,  pence,  crowns, 
groats,  farthings,  etc.)  are  of  Germanic  origin. 
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and  the  adjective  “sterling’'  is  itself  Teutonic. 
The  Hansiatic  trade  was  particularly  strong  in 
the  Baltic  and  in  Eussia  and  the  standard  coins 
of  the  Hanse  merchants  which  were  used  in  this 
trade  were  called  “Easterlings,”  and  its  corrup- 
tion to  “sterling”  was  natural  and  came  to  mean 
something  genuine  or  desirable;  hence  the  Eng- 
lish gold  standard  known  the  world  over  as  the 
“pound  sterling” — a money  of  genuine  value. 

But  to  return  to  the  American  dollar,  here  are 
the  provisions  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  Act  of 
1792: 


“Upon  one  side  of  each  of  the  said  coins 
there  shall  be  an  impression  emblematic  of 
liberty,  with  an  inscription  of  the  word  ‘ lib- 
erty ’ and  the  year  of  the  coinage ; and  upon 
the  reverse  of  each  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  shall  be  the  figure  or  representation  of 
an  eagle,  with  this  inscription,  ‘ United  States 
of  America’;  and  upon  the  reverse  of  the 
copper  coins  there  shall  be  an  inscription 
which  shall  express  the  denomination  of  the 
piece,  namely,  ‘cent’  or  ‘half-cent, ’ as  the 
case  may  be.” 

But  little  change  has  been  made  in  the  law  as 
regards  inscriptions  upon  our  coins  since  this 
enactment  as  will  be  obseiwed  by  a perusal  of  the 
revised  statutes  of  the  United  States,  which 
(Section  3517)  is  as  follows: 

“Upon  the  coins  there  shall  be  the  follow- 
ing devices  and  legends:  Upon  one  side 
there  shall  be  an  impression  emblematic  of 
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liberty,  with  an  inscription  of  the  word  ‘lib- 
erty, ’ and  the  year  of  the  coinage,  and  upon 
the  reverse  shall  be  the  figure  or  representa- 
tion of  an  eagle,  with  the  inscriptions 
‘United  States  of  America’  and  ‘E  Pluribus 
Unum  ’ and  a designation  of  the  value  of  the 
coin ; but  on  the  gold  dollar  and  three-dollar 
piece,  the  dime,  five,  three,  and  one  cent 
piece,  the  figure  of  the  eagle  shall  be  omitted, 
and  on  the  reverse  of  the  silver  trade-dollar 
the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coin  shall  be 
inscribed.  ’ ’ 

It  will  be  seen  that  Congress  did  not  undertake 
to  specify  just  what  particular  form  or  shape 
the  “impression  emblematic  of  liberty”  should 
take,  or  what  style  of  letters  should  be  used  in 
the  word  “liberty”  or  in  what  position  it  should 
be  placed,  but  left  such  details  to  the  skill  or  taste 
of  the  artists  employed  to  make  the  designs,  and 
to  the  decisions  of  the  properly  authorized 
officers  of  the  government — the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Mint — so  in  the 
course  of  the  past  century  there  have  been 
numerous  changes  in  the  form  and  positions  of 
these  essential  features. 

There  has  always  been  a question  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  dollar  mark,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  question  has  ever  been  fully  solved. 
Many  explanations  have  been  offered;  all  are 
plausible,  none  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
ordinary  explanation  is  that  the  mark  comes 
from  the  letters  “U.  S.”  which  used  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  federal  currency,  and  which  after- 
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ward,  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  were  run  into  one 
another  thus,  $.  This  explanation  looks  good 
enough  to  be  true.  Equally  good  is  that  which 
considers  the  mark  to  be  a modification  of  the 
figure  8,  denoting  a piece  of  eight  Spanish  reals, 
or,  as  the  dollar  was  formerly  called,  “a  piece  of 
eight.”  It  was  then  designated  by  the  sym- 
bol -| . But  a far  more  learned  and  ingenious  ex- 
planation traces  the  dollar  mark  all  the  way 
back  to  prehistoric  times.  How  little  does  the 
clerk  or  the  shopkeeper  or  the  banker  who  makes 
a hundred  times  a day  this  familiar  mark,  realize 
that  he  is  making  representations  of  the  oldest 
symbol  known  to  the  human  race.  It  is  a mark 
which  seems  to  have  been  elaborated  out  of  the 
mythologies  of  all  the  ancients,  passing  through 
numberless  changes  by  the  outgrowth  of  fanciful 
legends  from  the  original  ideas,  but  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  earliest  races  of  whom  we  get  only 
shadowy  outlines  in  the  dusk  of  antiquity — a 
symbol  known  to  those  who  built  Tyre  and  Car- 
thage as  the  “pillars  of  Heracles,”  or  Hercules, 
but  as  ancient  to  them  as  to  us.  In  compara- 
tively modem  times  poetic  fancy  has  conferred 
this  name  on  the  two  mountains  that  stand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  — Calpe,  or 
Gibraltar,  on  the  north  and  Abyla  on  the  south 
side  of  the  straits.  But  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  before  this  diversion  of  the  name,  the 
form  of  the  material  symbol  was  two  pillars  of 
wood  or  of  stone. 
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How  came  those  two  pillars  to  be  symbolized  in 
the  dollar  mark,  and  what  was  their  original 
meaning?  From  prehistoric  times  pillars  have 
been  used  to  typify  strength  and  sovereignty.  In 
ancient  Tyre  they  were  reverenced  as  sacred  sjnn- 
bols.  Tyrian  coins  bore  two  pillars  as  supporters 


Spanish  “Pillae”  Dollae 
The  pillars  entwined  with  a scroll  symbolized 
strength  and  sovereignty  and  eventually  be- 
came the  symbol  of  the  coin.  This  symbol  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  origin  of  the 
American  dollar  mark. 
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of  the  general  device.  When  the  Tyrian  explorer, 
Meleanthns,  founded  the  city  known  in  our  mod- 
ern times  as  Cadiz,  he  planted  there  the  Tyrian 
pillars  of  sovereignty,  and  built  over  them  a 
temple  to  Hercules.  In  due  course,  as  Spain 
gained  power  and  wealth,  the  pillars  became  her 
national  emblem  and  a part  of  her  official  seal. 
Charles  V,  who  was  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
King  of  Spain,  incorporated  the  imperial  and 
the  Spanish  arms,  the  pillars  of  the  arms  of 
Cadiz  being  made  the  supporters  of  the  general 
device.  The  standard  piastre  coined  in  the  royal 
mint  at  Seville  gained  the  name  of  colonnate,  or 
“pillar’^  piece,  from  the  prominence,  in  its  de- 
vice, of  the  pillars,  which  w^ere  then  entwined 
with  a scroll.  The  representation  of  the  pillars 
so  entwined  grew  in  time  to  be  the  accepted 
symbol  of  the  coin. 

Thus  our  dollar  mark  ($)  is  a resuscitation  of 
an  old  Spanish  symbol,  and  that  in  its  turn  was 
a revival  of  an  older  Tyrian  device.  For  though 
the  Tyrians  were  not  the  first  to  coin  money,  they 
were  among  the  foremost  in  giving  coined  money 
general  circulation ; and  the  pillar  pieces  of 
.Charles  V were  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the 
pillar  pieces  of  the  Tyrians.  The  dollar  mark, 
the  emblem  of  a money  of  the  highest  stability 
and  international  value  that  the  world  has  ever 
possessed,  thus  forms  a link  between  the  oldest 
and  the  newest  of  the  world’s  great  trading 
nations. 
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